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A MAGAZINE OF VERSE 


VOL. LVII 


NO. V 





FEBRUARY 1941 


TWO POEMS 


| TERROR 
[ Voluntari Americani Presso Eserciti Stranieri 
Non Perdono La Cittadinanza.’ 

Il Messaggero, Roma, 

Sabato, 27 Gennaio, 1940, XVIII, S. Giovanni Crisostom: 

OT picnics or pageants or the Satoh 
Powers of air whose tongues exclaim dominion 

And gull the great man to follow his terrible 
Star, suffice; not the window-box, or the bird on 
The ledge, which mean so much to the invalid, 
Nor the joy you leaned after, as by the tracks the grass 
In the emptiness after the lighted Pullmans fled, 


Suffices; nor faces which, like distraction, pass 
Under the street-lights, teasing to faith or pleasure, 


Suffice you, born to no adequate definition of terror 
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For yours, like a puppy, is darling and inept, 

Though his cold nose brush your hand while you laugh at his 
clowning; 

Or the kitten you sleep with, though once or twice while you 
slept 

It tried to suck your breath, and you dreamed of drowning, 

Perjured like Clarence, sluiced from the perilous hatches; 

But never of lunar wolf-waste or the arboreal 

Malignancy, with the privy-breath, which watches 

And humps in the dark; but only a dream after all. 

At the worst, you think, with a little twinge of distress, 

That contagion may nook in the comforting fur you love 
caress. 


Though some, unsatisfied and sick, have sought 

That immitigable face, whose smile is ice, 

And fired their hearts like pitch-pine, for they thought 
Better flame than the damp worm-tooth of compromise 
So Harry L. I knew, whose whores and gin 

Had dwindled to a slick smile in the drug store 

But for the absurd contraption of a plane, 

Which flung on air the unformulable endeavor 

While heart bled speed to lave the applauded name 
The crash was in an old cornfield; not even flame 


So some, whose passionate emptiness and tidal 
Lust swayed toward the debris of Madrid, 
And left New York to loll in their fierce idyll 
Among the olives, where the snipers hid; 

And now the North, to seek that visioned face 
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ROBERT PENN WARREN 


And polarize their iron of despair, 

Who praise no beauty like the boreal grace 

Which greens the dead eye under the rocket’s flare 
They fight old friends, for their obsession knows 
Only the immaculate itch, not human friends or foes. 


They sought a secret which, perhaps, the Moor, 

Hieratic, white-robed, pitiless, might teach, 

Who duped and dying but for pride, therefore 

Hugged truth which cause or conscience scarcely reach 
As Jacob all night with the angelic foe, 

They wrestled him who did not speak, but died, 

And wrestle now, by frozen fen and floe, 

New Courier in fury sanctified; 

And seek that face which, greasy, frost-breathed, furred, 
Bends to the bomb-sight over bitter Helsingfors 


Blood splashed on the terrorless intellect creates 

Corrosive fizzle like the spattered lime, 

And its enseamed stew but satiates 

Itself, in that lewd and faceless pantomime. 

You know, by radio, how hotly the world repeats, 

When the brute crowd roars or the blunt boot-heels resound 
In the Piazza or the Wilhelmplatz, 

The crime of Onan, spilled upon the ground; 

You know, whose dear hope Alexis Carrel kept 


Alive in a test-tube, where it monstrously grew, and slept. 


But it is dead, and you now, guiltless, sink 
To rest in lobbies, or pace gardens where 
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The slow god crumbles and the fountains prink, 

Nor heed the criminal king, who paints the air 
With discoursed madness and protruding eye, 
Nor give the alarm, nor ask tonight where sleeps 

That head which hooped the jewel Fidelity, 

But like an old melon now, in the dank ditch, seeps; 

But crack nuts, while the conscience-stricken stare 

Kisses the terror; for you see an empty chair. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


W hat has availed 
Or failed? 

The firm decision, 
The voices 
Lost, 

And the choices 

Lost, 

Elision 

Of choice and choice 

In the long stammer of chance? 

What has availed 

Or failed? 

Or will avail? 

Hawk's poise, 

The boxer’s stance, 

The sail 

(O true upon the swollen tack! ) 
The sprinter’s pace, 
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Moonlit the bomber’s bludgeoning grace— 
Or looking back, 


The stainéd face? 


Pace forth in dawns 

Of buds unhinged, and dew; 

At dusk pace downs 

To see the sea and view, 

Immense, the casual land; 

For the heart can be held in the hand 
And the hour held in the hand 

And the question held in the hand: 
But never demand 

Of the wave-lipped, sea-tongued sand 
Answer, 

Nor of the gull demand 

Answer, 

Nor of the noble sky 

Where the gull in its integrity 

Will move; 

Nor answer 


Of your true love 


For all- 

Each frescoed figure leaning from the world’s wall 
With tongue too dry and small, 

Blunt eye and ignorant hand— 

Demand 

In truth the true 

Answer of you; 

And each 
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Locked lonely in its valveless speech, 
Speaks, 

And without resting, seeks 

Answer, and seeks to speak: 

Their converse is not loud. 

How painful, intimate, and meek 
Before your face are crag and cloud! 


For all 

Rehearse their own simplicity 

For all— 

The wind-heaved gull, 

The ocean with its blundering garrulity, 
Stony pasture, starving goat, 

Mullein, anemone, 

Groaning gallows and the gallows-meat- 
For all repeat 

In mirrored-mirrored-mirror-wise 
Unto our eyes 

But question, not replies: 

All flower from the stalk, and bend, 
Like you, with what beseeching hand. 


Then let the heart be stone, 

And think 

On stone, 

And think 

How once the tribes in dread 

From easy-bellied Egypt fled, 

And when the conniving sea was past, 
Stumbling the waste 
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Were led, 

Not to the desert well 

Or green-lipped pool 

Where the moving water sang 
And algae swayed beneath, 

But thirsting and accurst— 
Tongue black between the teeth 
Whence no sweet spittle sprang— 
Under the noon’s flame 

To the rock came: 

And think how the Israelite 
Struck 

And the riven rock 

Like a pealing bell rang 

And in the general sight 

Gave forth to tongue and gut the living stream’s delight. 


But if not that, then know 

At least the heart a bow 

Bent, 

And the wood’s tough nerve unspent, 

Cord-kissing notch set now 

Upon the cord 

As on the tongue the word 

The lover at love has heard: 

And once the wide arc is sprung, 

Live in the cord’s long clang, 

Who let the arrow fly 

At God’s black, orbéd, target eye. 
Robert Penn Warren 
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TWO POEMS 


SALE 


For sale: by order of the remaining heirs 
Who ran up and down the big center stairs 
The what-not, the settee, the Chippendale chairs 
—And an attic of horrors, a closet of fears. 


The furniture polished and polished so grand, 

A stable and paddock, some fox-hunting land 

The summer house shaped like a village band stand 
—And grandfather’s sinister hovering hand 


The antimacassar for the sofa in red, 

The Bechstein piano, the four-poster bed, 

The library used as a card room instead 
-And some watery eyes in a Copley head. 


The dining room carpet dyed brighter than blood 
The table where everyone ate as he should, 

The sideboard beside which a tall footman stood 
—aAnd a fume of decay that clings fast to the wood. 


The hand-painted wall paper, finer than skin, 
The room that the children had never been in, 
All the rings and the relics encrusted with sin 
—And the taint in a blood that was running too thin 





THEODORE ROETHKE 


SECOND SHADOW 


Cast on the field from their full height, 
The oak leaves turn upon our sight. 
Sun doubles them upon the land, 
Their shade is wider than a hand, 
The shadows move from left to right. 


A hundred years, to this same sound, 
The tree repeats its daily round, 
The drama of revolving shade. 

A hundred years its leaves are laid 
In rich profusion on the ground. 


But man a second shadow throws 

Beyond the visible he knows: 

The mind, untrammeled, can outfly 

The nets of mutability 

And shake the shade that hugs him close. 
Theodore Roethke 
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THREE POEMS 


PRAYER FOR A. D. 1941 


Do not mistake the metal hand, 

The color of the eye of steel; 

They freeze the minds that understand 
How true the souls of men can feel. 


Before the lines are drawn more tight, 
Before such treason is our own, 

Let us decide the longer fight 

That issues in our hearts alone. 


Still O God maintain us now 

On the dark descent to being great! 
So far we break, so far we bow, 
This moment to confess and wait. 


We and our brothers dissolute 
Pride our race on being lost 
And we will have it absolute 
Whatever the ruin and the cost. 


But while we shout our wish to kill 
And fling our battles at the sky, 
Let us not say it is Thy will 

That in this common cause we die 


No claim for right has yet been heard; 
We may expect no call for good; 
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The end is dark, the way is blurred, 
The purpose is not understood. 


When we have chained the metallic god 
And damped again the waste of fire, 
Across the miles of powdered sod 


Where shall we look for our desire? 


After the harvest has been burned 
And we are starving for our toil, 
Where shall our hungry eye be turned 


On the wide dark image of our soil? 


We dare not ask nor understand 
What our surviving souls will feel 
We grasp with power the metal hand 


And front the world with eye of steel 


THE FUTURE HAS NOT ENDED 


Her body taken soon still fills 

Its place. As back her body shrinks, 
Back to itself, thus separate, 

Asleep below the iron hills 

My body lies awake and thinks 
Along its arteries and nerves. 

My bone and blood remember hers 
For only blood and bone can mate: 
The mind forgets and only serves 

To keep itself inviolate 
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The mind will huddle to its embers 
While the body kindles new, 
And what the mind forgets, remembers 


But phrases desolate and few 

Are what my body hears from her, 
So distant she has faded out 
Beyond my human register 

And what I gather disappears 

To whispers in the silent years. 


To deeply hear and closely hold 

Up to the point where knowing stops, 
So drives the current of our blood; 
And then beyond that point to fling 
The flying crest of our desire 

Out to the mind of everything 

By which our story can be told 

When we are neither wave nor fire 


What we remember and forget 
We want that outer mind to know 
The future has not ended yet 


THE CYCLE 


And yet I see the narcissus yellowing down 
Though so long nursed in the half-warmth and the dar 
That short, mechanic cycle I remark 

Between brown earth and withered leaves as brow: 
Of all the crowns this is the only crown 
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To sit secure, too brief for love, and stark, 
The root, the leaf, the flower, and the bark 
Crumbling daily, too common for renown. 


This is how love and fame are written small 

In a pot of raveled flowers—the earthly touch— 
All we need know of growing and decay 

Were I unborn, I’d mind them not at all; 

Were I a god, I should not mind them much; 


But they are too much like the human way. 


Edward A. Richard 


MEMORY 


Cities are walled. It is a cruel land 

And private as a dream. Nothing alive 

Will grow there, yet great ghostly acres thrive 
On a sound, an odor: one blown pinch of sand 
Erects a cape, and soon the seas arrive. 

But nothing alters there. Beyond return 

Joys lost, like meteors, cross the indifferent night 
And fall away. While fixed, nailed to the sight 
Sharp as midsummer stars, that blind and burn, 
Most distant moments lend their chilling light 
Retired as the face of one who died, 

The landscape lies. The structures, being old 
Keep griefs too awkward for one life to hold; 
The rooms are many-mirrored, not for pride. 


there delight blooms in remorseless cold 
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TWO POEMS 


TRAVELER FORGET 


Traveler, you must forget these western mountains, 
Lifting like wraiths above the noontide haze. 
They will withstand eternity serenely— 
Yours are the fleeting days. 





Yours will be brief and withered as the desert’s garden 
Blooming, not from abundance, but from dearth 
Transient as the garland that the cactus 
Snatched from the arid earth. 


Ageless, remote, the mountains will offer no solace, 
Watching your courage broken and red with rust 

Forget them—and learn with the desert’s difficult wisdon 
To seek your flowers in the dust 


ALIEN 


Where a man’s roots grow deep, there should he tarry 
It is not good to wrest him from the loam 

That holds the rich resources of his spirit 
The place his soul calls home 


A man disturbed, he will go sick with longing 
There is no comfort, though he journey far 











VIRGINIA LYNE TUNSTALL 


Save in the spot belovéd and familiar, 


Beneath one punctual star. 


Meagre the happiness the world will give him. 


i 


Few there will be to mark it when he goes 








To lie, a stranger in a world of strangers, 
Under the alien snows. 
Virginia Lyne Tunstall 
NOW I HAVE DIEI 
Now I have died, I shall return again 
Untroubled, with my senses calm and clear; 
My body washed of sorrow, cool as rain 
I shall return though perilous spring be 
The house shall not appall me th ( 
Though the wh € tree trembl le 
{nd blue-eyed myrtle stir against my cheek 
Oblivious I shall smile—now I have died 


shall be suave 
Contented with 
Adopt with easy 
And lie in fields 


One terror lives 


And gentle chik 


is dew, candid as light 


the hour when cowslips start, 


span the thrush’s flight 
undarkened by the heart 
if I should meet a lost 
1, my long forgotten ghost. 
Florence Ripley Mastin 
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FAREWELL AND GOOD 


She I loved so much will not appear again 
Brilliant to my eyes as once she held me, nor 
To inhuman eyes in any angel-foaming world. 


What use my grief to a world bitten in self 
Bland under omen, but increase its hermit, useless griefs 
Why must, as absence ages, she the more instant cling? 


Grief cannot doctor my birthday evil that diminished her 
Nor be voucher for recompense of pain at a heaven's gate 
Nor by crying it for relief do I purge it. Nothing forgets 


Not wisdom teased from the wax and crumble of all flesh 
By the few, generous and unduped: O to wash in the milk 
the moon! 


For the bare sweet of life in the rock-night scratched of men 


Like eruptions of mineral continents scuffling to settle down 

And though Spring lust and shine on the sea and chaffinch 
twaddle, 

Though light from sunlight down to tombs give me my kind 


Whatever I do, stunned, I may find my hand, once hers 
Bled on the wall in a crack of anger and veins blocked 
And eyes glazed that will break open to hers no more 


At any time of the day and night, struck by a wind-flash 
In snood of leaves or in phantasms of sleep assembling her forn 


I restore my kingdom in her, the real that deepened the 


dreamed-on 
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DENIS DEVLIN 


Ritual loves of legend women admired in childhood: 
Then remembrance stings my reason, both entangled in 
Grief which webs movement and is merely want. 

Still the complaint, still no comfort to her and me split 
Like a glass, our life spilt by some careless hand 

Jur life never that could never be filled by one another. 


Denis Devlin 
REFUGEES 


At aerial borders, the races flee like birds 

and speed through woods in flowery confusions! 
searching the heavens where kites of death 
tumble from the hands of boys on holidays. 


Through forests, where a Puck might suddenly leap 
to imitate a man or boy in love's illusions 

come these troops of nowhere going there 

with half of each walking in the shadows 


To ferry sensual rivers and meet conclusions 
coming a thousand ways hot summer mornings 
and cross bright frontiers with the eyes of doubt 
in a spatial lense that bars all man from men. 
Harry Roskolenkc 
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FOUR POEMS 


SEA DEATH 


Sea creatures when their time is filled 
Surrender to enormous peace; 

In silent legions dimly-willed 
Unasking as they came they cease 


The crab green-weeded with his years 
The darting crystal-armored prawn, 
Voiceless and small as fading stars 
Languish a minute and are gone. 


In shallows lovely with the sun 
The sick fish, drifting on the tide 
Past tweedy sand and flowery stone 
Turns slowly on his diamond side. 


WINTER AFTERNOON 


Long sheds of coal and lumber 
Are faded black and gray 
Above the river’s umber 

Slow mirror of the day 


Sound, like light, is lessened; 
The dark gulls do not cry; 




















ELIZABETH BOHM 


Factory fires have fastened 
Calm plumes upon the sky. 


The clouds puff down, the airy 
Perfume of snow is guessed. 
A far wharf holds a ferry 
Red as a winter west. 


VICTORIAN PARLOR 


Let hands be gentle when they part the curtain 
Whose foliage and flowers of gold brocade 
Protect this place. Here everything is certaitr 
Forever, though stars fade. 


When it is time for tea the sunset blazes 
Red dew upon the crystal chandelier, 

The mirror fills and flows with forest hazes 
Let hands be folded here. 


Far from the world of bare and plushless noises, 
The other plane of streamlines raw in brass, 

Let hands learn peace where on the mantel poises 
A shepherd of white glass. 
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GOSSIP 


She always asks you, How is so-and-so? 
—Her wary eyes as self-contained as beads. 
She takes each anecdote and makes it grow, 
Or keeps it like a farmer hoarding seeds. 
Conscious of being one who never fell, 
Who never laid a single brick on sand, 
She sees her neighbor stumbling into hell 
And points a little plump triumphant hand. 
When one is middle-aged and well-to-do 
And free of care, existence might be flat 
If fascinating troubles did not brew 

In other lives, to taste in private chat 
Before the cozy fire—a cup of tea 
Precarious on a wide well-toasted knee 


Elizabeth Bohr 


O LOVELIEST VOICE 


O loveliest voice I ever heard, 
Your accent gilds the lucent word. 

Your murmur jewels the silver rhyme 
But must I listen all the time? 








MURDER FOR TEA 


A fence about the yard delayed the eye 
but tacked its handles there for vaulting over; 
elm-hand with sleight of shadow palmed the house 
while curtained windows bannered to the sky 


And any man might visit like the postman 
and in the parallel of evening hours 

wheedle the coy ghosts whom injustice killed 
and tamed to tend with wretched eyes the flowers 
for there were whiter houses down a door, 
long lawns, fat terraces, and envious men 
continually in hunting clothes and drinking, 
who bubbled in their wills to prince the poor 
The fence was venom to their wish, they rode 
with fierce belittling horses to possess 

ind found for fox a welcome-piping people 
ghosts at this precise address. 


and left them 
Edwin G. Burrou 
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MARINER 


By still harbor water 

Where boats and their down-turned images 
Lie like open shell valves 

Joined at the water's surface, 

And sails hang shriveled 

Like old hides flayed off the wind, 

With all their creases brittle 

As dry leaves,— 

And chains stuck link to link in rust 
Dream of old plunging in the sea: 


You wait, O voyagers returned, 

Sitting on sea driven poles 

At the wharf's edge 

Like gulls 

Unable to go inland; 

Your thoughts still whirling about masts 
And going out to meet each fishing boat 
Heavy beneath its silver, 

As though a leak had let 

The leaping ripples of the sea 

Across its floor. 


The confident grip of earth set feet 
Is not for you, 

You who can never lose 

The reeling sense of vast velocity; 
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Who know a step unmeasured 
By a larger 
Is land men’s bondage. 


For under you 

A huge and certain stride 
Throbbing in darkness 

Through a boarded hull, 

With rhythm 

That made your small, contrary step 
Falter and lurch against it, 

Has loosed the feeling of finality 
From man’s aggressive tread 

And sometimes, vision of a crouching ocean 
Swept round the sun 

Is yours 


In the watches of the night. 


Only one who has felt the flood of infinite wonder 
Against the tick of reason in a skull 

Can know your loneness 

Wanderers of ocean over narrow boards 

Withheld from freedom and beholding it 


Susan Clay 





SAWITZKY 


Sawitzky 
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Lies unsung, 


That might 


That flowere 


Moving; ast 
Like water o 





(To the members of the International Brigade killed at Jarama 


Love that flowered into death 
Was theirs and in them here 


Our unofficial infantry 


Always when it seemed there must be some assistance, 
Always when it seemed even the bully must see, must admit 
Always when it seemed the point was proved 


There came a splitting thudding from the sky 


Always on the Guadarrama love 


Riego, Riego, laughing on those slopes 
And on those startling peaks 
Leaves something ineffaceable: 


Evade the memory and are silent. 
As to me the eyes, the faces 
Are beyond and in the morning small 
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SIERRAN AFTERMATH 


February 1937.) 


by their offering 


unhonored, and four hundred 


have stirred the deaf to act the dumb to answer 


d into death sings 


o me the names 
r like moonlight 











FROM “THE LINCOLN LYRICS 


END OF A WAR 


The morning trumpets hang like misplaced toys; 
Lion-like, the mighty claws of conflict lope 
Towards peaceful brakes; now do museums clain 
The slashed accoutrements of civil war. 


Those years reverberate like midnight gales, 
Echoing down the split and checkered sky 
To join the memory of the world; the little 
Commerce of surviving life begins, 


And Gettysburg and Shiloh close like scars 
Since human will employs biology 
As curious as any in the books— 


Its web-like armor, its blood festivals 


Ill and foolish will rehearse the dead 
Particulars of guns, parades will show 

Their weakness like a cancer year by year 
Whose cause will seem extinct as Latin verse 
But on the marginal fields, inheritors 

Will learn, through flashy cinema and subway 
Reverie, the great communicating breath 

That spoke a common purpose, and is gone 
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The mind’s antennae call men into life 
As lovely as a castle undersea— 

O strophed distance dangerous with dark 
O lanterns of the loving on the waves. 


0 


Décor of joy: extravagance in speech, 

On weekday men a cap and bells, joy’s torch 
Thrown seaward like the sun. And in the pulse 
One flooding scherzo headlong to the heart. 


Flower crowds come, whose look articulates 
The paucity in words; and brands of light, 

Lit on Olympia and borne through years 
Now dark, now gay, now come to fiery pause 


O, lyrical as laughter in the noon, 

Those insane cities fall to tears, dissolve 
The hate kept volatile in fists, and rise 
Transcendant, haloed, on the ringing plains 


In some source-book of sympathy, where was 











It writ? Where has it gone? there comes like wind 


A piercing tenderness, in crisis born, 
Apparent to the most malicious eye 








JOHN MALCOLM BRINNIN 


After so much of death, the breath is free 
To formulate the issues of remorse, 
Or sing; touching sentimental things 
The people put away dark memory. 


Yet all is abandoned quicker than belief: 
Their fists will close around distrust and fear, 
Their laughter twist to venomous design, 
Whole cities murmur in the tolling dark. 


They will submit their lives, forgetting how 
Disaster wakes, nor learn the husbandry 

Of simple good; missing a god-like stance 
By distance briefer than their gifts of faith. 


THE MONUMENTS 


We are the lavish ones with gifts of stone. 
Unable to the fashioning of life, 
We lift a portico to house that heart 


Not meant for snapshots or the tourist's day. 


Here form is real; white arches grant the eye 
Tall evidence. However deep that voice 
Re-echoes in the harmonies of crowds, 

We dare not know its character or tongue. 
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And yet, at midnight, or indifferent day, 
The unschooled loving, never noticed, shy, 
May touch their fingers toward reality, 


With prayer-like words conjoin their love with his 


Who is the author of America 

Through all surviving destiny or dream; 
Assassins viciously abroad have caught 
The warnings of devotion in their eyes. 


And where that figure wanders late and wide 
A woodsman or townee, traditional 


With hope, may watch the great head slowly bend 


Its marvelous assent from village squares. 


Abe Lincoln comes in moments known by these; 


Not pyramids nor carillons with bells 
May say their special wisdom to the earth, 
Who are its fabulous inheritors 


THE FUNERAL: TRANSCONTINENT, TRANSWILDERNESS 


Turns westward now the body of a man: 
The little depots harbor multitudes 

Who, in the fading ceremonies, touch 
Some cornice of eternity with hands 
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Legends unravel in the crowded dusk: 
This one remembers gestures and a hat, 
Another, words, a healing touch, a rhyme 
More marveled in the telling than the fact. 


Women, who wait for tragedy, have seen 

The hearse-like shape across the morning square 
The faceless harriers, dark welcomings; 

They are more wise and earthly than they know. 


And men, unoccupied with tricks for gain 
Tumble like struck St. Paul to feel the rays 
Of disbelieved and now escapeless truth: 
Their homage is the lifting of a hat 





Voyage is punctual, the serpentine 
Procession goes as though into a mist; 
Springfield is waiting, and familiar graves 
Swing on the lyric seasons of the globe. 


Gone is the touchable bouquet of myth 

No enemy is there. Nor on the marble 
Slab is any story true. The power 

Of the past is greater than we dare to know 


John Malcolm Brinnin 
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RELIGION AND SENSIBILITY 


E MAY regard it as axiomatic that Dr. I. A. Richards 

is entirely correct when he says, “It is never what a poem 
says which matters, but what it zs.” This is not to affirm the 
vulgar platitude of American advertising, that it is not what 
you say but how you say it. On the contrary, our understanding 
of the word form will be of its purer Thomistic sense: as the 
principle of specification, as that which makes a thing what it is.’ 
It is not, therefore, some external pattern into which an already 
existing thing is fitted. It is, rather, the very principle which 
gives a thing its actual existence. And as a more exact word for 
what is generally indicated by the word content, I suggest that 
we borrow another term from its context in Thomistic cosmology 
the term matter. Aristotle and Saint Thomas used the term to 
denote the co-efficient of form in the ultimate constitution of 
all corporeal being. Matter is “pure potency”; it is indetermi 
nate, undetermined; it has no actual existence until it receives 
form. Form, on the other hand, has no existence apart from 
matter. They are mutual causes: form preceding matter in the 
order of formal causality; matter preceding form in the order 
of material causality. The frequently used correlatives, form 
and content, are inadequate, because they do not convey this 
notion of mutual causality, and because the term content is 
ambiguous, sometimes meaning less the concern of the literary 
critic than the concern of the historian of philosophy. Similarly, 
the combination form and substance must be rejected, because 


‘See Gredt, Elementa Philosophiae Aristotelico-Thomisticae (7ed., Fri- 
bourg: Herder & Co., 1937), 253; 258ff; 752 
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these terms permit the inference that form is merely accidental, 


neither causing matter nor being caused by matter.’ It is not 





ds my purpose here to expound in any adequate manner the theory 





-m ff hylomorphism: but it is necessary to go this far afield into 
he metaphysics in order to find the clearest expression of the idea. 
at Ma in poetry, then, is all that modification of the sensibility, 
ng ll the experience of thought and feeling which co-joins with 
he 1e form of language in the making of poetry. The application 
is. horoughgoing. To separate (I do not say distinguish) the 
dy tter from the form is to destroy the existence of both. To- 
ich sether they constitute the “essential whole” of the poem. But 
for since we can speak of matter as pure potency, we can speak of 
hat purely potential poetry, previous to th is in which it 
Dy finall ceives ac | existence through the actuating principle 
to have called form. Sensibility, then, will mean for us the 
of rime matter of poetry, the pre-poetical existence of poetry. 

mi- We assume, of course, the integrity and vitality of the poet’s 
ves ut. In a decadent art, there will not be this intimate union and 


causality between matter and form. Thus, Mr. Herbert 















the Read makes a distinction between “organic form” and “abstract 
der form.” In his own words: 
rm When a work of art has its own inherent g& Wi 
: ts very invention and fusing in one vital uni re 
this ontent, then the resulting form may be described as organi 
. is " 
lam aware, of c e, that the terms matter and form often have been 
‘ary ed rary criticism, in a sense quite different from that urged here 
rly sossibility of misunderstanding suggests itself. We are not 
n dy an analysis of the poem in its physical constitution. In 
jUSE § an anal , the “material cause” is language, and the “formal cause” 


is its arrangement or “disposition.” But in the present essay we are 
nsidering an entirely different relation of causes, one perhaps more rele- 

t to the problem of contemporary criticism: the relation between 
xnerience to be 





expressed and the art by which it is expressed 
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When an organic form is stabilized and repeated as a patter: W 
and the intention of the artist is no longer related to the inhe 
dynamism of an inventive art, but seeks to adapt content to predeter pore 
mined structure, then the resulting form may be described as abstract some 


Mr. Read illustrates his point by adverting to the art of the | And 


ancient Scythian hordes and instancing its decay when an “orig. | thou 
inal impulse” of rhythmic line in their animal-drawings was lost | telig 


after two or three centuries, while the mere form remained to | othe 
develop into stereotyped and over-complicated decoration. It is 
Translating Mr. Read’s terms, we see that organic form is | whi 


really form as determining matter, and yet materially caused | pret 
o P J t 


by matter. Abstract form is an attempt at a metaphysical ab- | the 
surdity, form without matter; and it fails as art because it fails F 
of achieving essential wholeness. Art for art's sake never | one 
achieves art. That is, it never achieves itself. For it is, in 
the austere language of the Schools, “incomplete being.” 
Perhaps now it becomes clear why we have found it neces- 
sary to use terms sanctioned by a central intellectual discipline 
Mr. Read surely does not mean that the superiority of one art 
to another lies essentially in the superiority of one kind of form 
to another kind of form. The difference between early Scythian | 
art and decadent Scythian art lay in the relation between matter 


and form in each art. Even when we speak, as Mr. Read does, | It | 
of one form as being inferior to another form, the deficiency | had 
of the inferior form consists in its lack of an “inherent dynam- | _ pox 
ism”; that is to say, its lack of a true material causation. Ulti is 

mately, then, the superiority of organic form to abstract form | acc 


is not a question of form, but a question of matter. Therefore | thi 
it is a question of sensibility. ore 





‘Form in Modern Poetry, 3. y 
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tern We conclude that sensibility affects more than “content” in 
aa poetry: it is more than a core, or a hard centre; it is more than 
act’ | something iw the poem. The sensibility determined is the poem. 


the | And sensibility, we agreed, is the poet’s entire experience of 
thought and feeling. It is not enough to say that the poet's 
lost | religion is part of that sensibility. Religion is not simply an- 
1 to | other experience; it colors and values and directs all experience. 
It is, in short, the experience of experience. Since it is that by 
which the poet views the entire universe and by which he inter- 
prets all that happens in the universe, religion is the very edge, 
ab- | the very point of the poet’s sensibility. 

fails Fortified by these syllogisms, let us notice a few sentences in 
ever | one of Mr. Eliot's earlier essays on the problem of belief in poetry: 


The great poet, in writing himself, writes his time. Thus Dante, 
hardly knowing it, became the voice of the thirteenth century; Shakes- 
peare, hardly knowing it, became the representative of the end of 
the sixteenth century, of a turning point in history. But you can 
line hardly say that Dante believed, or did not believe, the Thomist 
philosophy; you can hardly say that Shakespeare believed, or did 
not believe, the mixed and muddled skepticism of the Renaissance. 


orm If Shakespeare had written according to a better philosophy, he 
? would have written worse poetry; it was his business to express 
hian the greatest emotional intensity of his time, based on whatever 
atter his time happened to think.’ 


Joes, | It is difficult to see how it directly follows that if Shakespeare 


ency | had keener and deeper sensibility, he would have written worse 
1am- | poetry. What Mr. Eliot seems to be claiming for Shakespeare 
Ulti- | is a certain imsensibility; that is, an unquestioning and lump 


form | acceptation of huis time, without any kind of discernment. Whether 
fore | this is true of Shakespeare or not, it surely is not the key to his 
greatness. Dante himself would say to Mr. Eliot: 


Selected Essays, “Shakespeare and the Stoicism of Seneca,” 117. 
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Ritorna a tua scienza, 

che vuol, quanto la cosa é pili perfetta, 

pili senta il bene, e cosi la doglienza 
A poet is not, as Mr. Eliot would have him, simply the expres 
sion of his time. More precisely, he is the impression of his time 
Otherwise we should not have the poet feel for society, but 
really should have society feel for the poet. Indeed, he may be 
in effect, “the antenna of society”; but his duty is to his poetry 
and not to society. He is fully in his time, but a certain duality 
is preserved: the duality which exists between a man and h 
conscience. The conscience which the poet brings to his 
is the conscience of unchanging values, of a permanent way of 
appreciating experience. So Mr. Eliot misleads us when |! 
regards Dante as “the voice of the thirteenth century I 
Divine Comedy is not so much a record of Dante’s time as it is : 
judgment of his time. Dante may have expressed in it the 
contemporary belief in Heaven; but he also put many of hi 
friends in Hell. 


Dr. Richards, too, seems to neglect the personal identity of 


the poet in our age; and so he sees the probability that poetry 
may soon become impossible, because there is no poetry in the 
philosophy of an indifferent universe, a “neutralized” Nature 
Undeniably, there is no poetry in such a philosophy. But Ds 
Richards’ assumption is that this indifferent universe must 
expressed by an indifferent art; in short, that the neutralizatio: 


of Nature must be expressed by a similarly neutral poetry. O 


the contrary, the full expression of our age must come fron 


Inferno, vi. 106. “Go back to your scien which has it that the 


a thing is perfect, the more it feels pleasure and likewise 
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The critic begins his study as an examination of the poet's lan- we 
guage and style, but it is a mistake to think, as people are some- | pe 
times disposed to think, that his work ends there. He has to go | 6 
on and criticize the poet’s outlook and his choice of subject. There 
is no greater fallacy than to assume that subject-matter is of no 
importance, for this is simply to admit that there ¢s a difference M 
between form and content.’ : 


Possibly the difficulty is with Mr. Turnell’s language. But at ‘ 
any rate, the implication seems to be that the literary critic has th 
two functions: one purely literary, and the other philosophical 
To say that the critic must “go on and criticize the poet’s outlook 

. : are As: 
and his choice of subject” is at best to make a dangerous state- : 





ment. The critic is surely not interested in the poet’s outlook right 
as such, but only in its literary strength. What seems to be ge 
responsible for the difficulty in Mr. Turnell’s statement is his oa 
preoccupation with the “difference” between “form and content,” 24 
a difference which he appears to regard as a separation rather than ad 
as a distinction. Here again, the philosophical terms matter and sma 
form might do a service. A conception of their mutual causality Man 
and of their inseparable union in the poem makes it clear that the shal 
literary critic may remain simply literary critic the whole time he = 
considers the poem, although surely he will distinguish between om 
matter and form, if he can. Practically speaking, he will be hard whe 
put to making even the distinction in such poets as the Symbolists, mar 
for whom symbolism is, in varying respects, both form and lites 
matter. Indeed, Mr. Turnell seems to agree to all this in a later a, 
page, in which he compares the criticism of Riviére with that of Por 
Massis. “+l 
The reason why this criticism is illuminating is that it is literary ae 

criticism; it shows that for Stendhal the absence of a coherent vie De 

cull 

*Poetry and Crisis, 17 Se 
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of life involved artistic flaws in his work. It is instructive to com- 
pare the approach of Riviére with that of Massis in the passage 
given above. We notice at once that Riviére is concerned with the 
wri and Massis with the subject-matter of the writer. Riviére 
shows how narr ss of vision leads Stendhal to present an in- 
complete picture of life, to exclude whole tracts of experience. 
Massis, on the contrary, is criticizing the modern novel because its 








picture of mz iff from man as defined in a Catholic philosophy, 
forgetting, it seems, that modern man has indeed lost his bearing 


and that the contemporary novelist’s business is not to show us 
the ideal, but man as he is. 
The great v of these two passages is the way that they 


bring out the diff tween the literary critic and the sociologist.’ 





Assuredly, the literary critic will have much to say in his own 
right. No less than in Mr. Read's example of Scythian art, a 
poverty of matter makes itself felt in a decadence of form. 
Dr. Richards lays the present condition of poetry to the cosmic 
revolution brought about by science and resulting in the destruc- 
tion of the “Magical View of the universe”; and this predicament 
he likes to call “the neutralization of Nature.”* But a more 
accurate phrase fur the modern condition is the neutralization of 
Man. What has happened—-and it began with the Renaissance, not 


with recent empirical science—is that the poet has suffered the 





loss of a unified sensibility; that is to say, he has no aesthetic sys- 
tem of nerves to make every experience the experience of the 
whole sensibility. Two eternities came together in the medieval 
man—Heaven and Hell—and therefore his sensibility knew a 
literally infinite depth. Every deliberate act was a choice between 





Poetry and Crisis, 81 The citation serves our purpose, but as a matter 

Turnell’s criticism of Massis is basically unfair, precisely 

ca the passage which Mr. Turnell considers, M. Massis is con- 

cerned not as a literary critic at all, but admittedly as a sociologist. His 
; 


t 
Defense of the West investigates literature, among other phases of western 
culture, for symptoms of a deplorable infection of oriental thought. 
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it for society, Villon voices it for the individual. For it is the dept 
Christian sense of sin that is deepest and most haunting in Villon. | plan 
And since, in an integral art, the terms of comedy are the same T 
as the terms of tragedy, this same tension provides the basic stuff 


im 
in the comedy of Chaucer and Rabelais. For them the tension “a 
meant incongruity; the very formula rational animal was humor- one 
ous to them, and they delighted in the foibles of these creatures, | ghat 
of whose incongruous dignity they both were profoundly con- 2 


scious. Forget their serious consciousness of this dignity, and you We 
have lost their humor. 


exp 

The medieval poet, then, had absolute values. There was cen 
“only one sorrow, the sorrow of not being a saint.” There was of | 
only one joy, the joy in the Redemption: the joy that sang itself 20 


in the liturgy and in the Canticle of Brother Sun, and sang itself | the 
in stone in the great Gothic things we see at Chartres and at 





| 
Rouen. This joy and this sorrow were the experience of man si 
in the tension of his need for salvation. But these absolute values 
only deepened his human values. And so it was the medieval 
sensibility which gave us the tender story of Dante and Beatrice, 
and the wild exuberance of the Canterbury Tales, and the 
gargoyles of Paris. o 
With the Renaissance began what I have called the Neutraliza- of 
tion of Man. Spiritually disintegrated, the poet could no longer = 
bring the whole man to his external experience. And because he me 
was sick inside, his art turned to introspection. He became lo 
insensitive—that is, neutral—to the infinite depth of human ex- da 
perience. He could no longer place cosmic values on experience; * 
and so the chief value of experience came to be simply that it be 
was experience. Thus the Russian philosopher, Nicholas Berdyaev, SA 
tells us that literature has lost a dimension—the dimension of : 
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depth. The post-Renaissance man moves on a two-dimensional 
plane. 

The dimension which was lost to literature was its containing 
dimension. We ask of poetry that it communicate a valuable 
experience; but what is valuable? “An experience full of life,” 
answers Dr. Richards! But elsewhere in the same book he says 
that “experience is its own justification.” What comes of such 
a theory is a formless expressionism; and indeed it has come. 
We have Gide, we have Proust: man is buried in his own 
experiences and he no longer even tries to refer them to any 
central meaning in himself. The novel is by definition a study 
of man, but it can be no more than a notebook when there is 
no hierarchy of interests in man himself. And poetry becomes 
the expression of “personality.” Certainly Mr. Read would have 
it so. 


It follows that character must be placed in opposition to personality, 
which is the general-common-denominator of our sentiments and 
emotions. That is, indeed, the opposition I wish to emphasize; and 
when I have said further that all poetry, in which I include all lyrical 
impulses whatever, is the product of personality, I have stated the 
main theme of my essay.” 


One could wish for no clearer statement of the disintegration 
of the human character—and of the very notion of character 
—in art. “Express yourself,” says the expressionist; and he pro- 
ceeds to express everything except his se/f. Although this phi- 
losophy finally provided its own reductio ad absurdum in Da- 
daism, that strange and somehow macabre assault on sanity, 
expressionism remains and will remain with us until we shall 
be possessed of ourselves rather than obsessed by ourselves. The 


‘Science and Poetry, 46 
*Form in Modern Poetry, 18. 
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fresh material of introspection 


ion may 
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lent poetry in the t 




















REVIEWS 
[HE THEME OF DISINTEGRATION 


at Sea, by Frederic Prokosch. Harpers. 


REE novels, two collections of poems, springing with 


alternate annual regularity from the sensuous imagination 





-deric Prokosch: now the third volume of verse, Deat 
Sea. There is no mistaking the family resemblance. Here 


tition of the Prokoschian theme stated often (to 





mention the poetry only) in The Assassins and in The Carnival 





the theme of bourgeois degeneration and decaying civilization 
perpetual “noise of falling cities.” And here again are the 
srilliance, skillfully resolved patterns, beautifully 


tempered rhythms—music beyond that attained by most con 





that in The Carnival Prokosch called upon 
history (Magellan) to give him “some vast belief.” But 
selief” does not fall like Newton's apple when the accidental 


ugh is shaken Meanwhile the aspirant to discovery con 


o sit beneath the tree, “loving the unattainable and 
1,” and sadly contemplating his own individual navel 








very nice to be an exile from tragic reality, one of the beau 
tiful lost wanderers of all time: Rome is burning, and there 
always room for second fiddle in the orchestra 
The reader's ear is enchanted by the 
But when a poem is read we may well ask, as Prokosch says 
himself in Sunburned Ulysses, if it is “scarcely to be grasped 
nything other than music.” Or, if we study the content 


i-charm of the p 
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A splendid historical symbol, yes: Ulysses, the lost mariner, | gild 
“hard and isolated, in love with change alone”; the individual, 
that is—the escapist in our time—as both Eliot and Jeffers (be- 
fore Prokosch) have had a hand in creating him. But is it Pro 
enough merely to project the symbol, to leave the meaning in terms | ter; 
of exact contemporary significance vague or unstated? Mr. Pro- | wh 
kosch, of course, has that privilege. But is the plight of the 
individual the chief concern of thinking poets today? Growth 

and change for ultimate good are not to be promoted by utter- 

ing honeyed words, Mrs. Miniver fashion, over the smug, cul- 
ture-licking individualism that is responsible as much as any- 

thing else for the present decay of so-called democracy, nurturing 

the rise of that very brand of collectivism it most abhors. To 
his credit, Prokosch sees this clearly. But to go on with his n 
theme in The Bird Watcher. Here, in a compound of the me 
Jeffers philosophy, with overtones from Spender, harvesters M 
and peddlers are beheld “as an airman sees them,”—beautiful - 
fragments of a vast obscure drama, with the “perpetual eagle . 
hanging over the cliffs,” vitality linked with doom, all joined 
in the picture and, Aesop-tale fashion, devouring each other 
Only the poor poet is left (last stanza) 


rad 





merely lonely, merely 
feeling, not understanding, as death carries them 
One by one away. 

Not all of Prokosch’s genuine horror of the current slaughter 
in the world, not all his tears for the ills suffered by humanity, 
not all the rhythmical beauty of his style will redeem him as 
a writer if he is willing to accept the doom of his time, if he 
lacks the will and the guts to see something besides the “strangle- 
hold of history.” I am not implying that he should leave his 
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gilded bough and join the intellectual proletariat shouting, “Com- 
rades, arise.” The task facing the poet with something valid 
to say about his time is far larger than that. I am asking Mr. 
| Prokosch to come out from behind his vague definitions of 
| terms and his strangely assorted metaphors, and tell us exactly 
| what he means when he says 

Since after all it is vitality only 

That gives love meaning and to meaning power 


Forgive the dull, the defeated and the lonely 
Inventing crises, slowly beginning to cower 


As they sit in their deathly fashionable tower 
As they see the pony-footed ploughboy pass, 
As they scent the awful, miscroscopic hour 
Echoed in steel, reflected in the glass, 
The tread, the threatening shadow in the jungle grass 
The shadow in the jungle grass: true, we know that. But 
how to be combated? By “vitality’—‘“power’? By reading 
Moliére? By commenting on the beauty of athletes? By re- 
calling “appalled and blinded” Kafka? Or by observing that 
(lord help us! 
Marconi, Marx, Miss Garbo, Dr. Goebbels and Dr. Freud 
Huddle like assassins over the staggering void. 
Faces illumined by the roving flames, they move 
Their devastating glance, 
Their empty lips and hands 
Exquisitely to and fro in the mimicries of love. 
O England, England, suffering death at sea. And O Mr. Pro 
sch, wanderer among once lovely imaginary lands, weeping 
unattainable lost ports. Turn the oars in the oarlocks 
f you can: it is later even than you think. Come home. 


Ruth Lechlitner 
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TWO ISLANDS 


New Zealand Poems, by Eileen Duggan. Macmillan 
The Gap of Brightness, by F. R. Higgins. Macmillan 
Here are two poets with native lands for subject. Mr. Hig- 
gins plays a livelier part in his book, The Gap of Brightne: 
than Miss Duggan in hers, New Zealand Poems. He strides and 
brags and has visions; she quietly interprets. That is not to 
say that on the one hand we have Mr. Higgins and on the other 
New Zealand; more nearly the converse is true. Miss Duggan’ 
idealization of her country keeps us from seeing it except 
were, hand-colored; Mr. Higgins and his subject synchroni 
Eileen Duggan’s passion for her hero is apostrophic, the nam 
she calls: “Word made land”; “Sovereign soul”; “Mighty utte: 
ance,” weighted with her humility. She depends often for em- 
phasis on the sort of thing you find in hymns or anthems, the 
reiterated vocative or plea: “Ah in that day, my land, my land 
“So shine, so shine, O hermit of the sea!” Out of the 
forty-odd poems, about a fourth chart, praise, address her coun- 
try; and in lullabies, ballads, songs about sheep and the bush 
and the sea, you touch again and again this chord of reverence 
Spender’s wry comment, that the only crimes in our intellectual 
society are Puritan traits of character, comes to mind. Of loyalty 
steadfast faith, righteous anger, belief in sacrifice, she thinks 


the crime, as always, lies in the manner: the clasping of 





when she talks of these things. “Man, ah man has kept } 

dream. . . . Who dreamed you free and faithed/And a norm 
for all the earth. . .. The land for the man and the man for the 
land... . Arraign your heart, defend you to our dream.” Yo 
keep finding in the lyrics, for the most part enjoyable, a sort of 
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false onamatapoeia, by which the rhythm, not the sound, is sug 


a river flood that slowly, slowly swelling/Upward 





it th surprises”; and, “He falls in the grasses 
d lies there and lies there.” Dozens of these repetitions. You 





never have to dig for the idea. She takes you to the bay or 


jeadland or skyline where she found it and shows it, in strong, 
exact images, in its place An appendix of Maori terms is of 


st, but reader is seldom perplexed by the vocabulary 


more than by hin and curlew in an Irish poem. Which 





ings us along, as Clifton Fadiman says, to the next book. 
Five years ago Y said that F. R. Higgins, who was his 
his verse (Island 


Blood; D. Breed; Arable Holdings) had as yet shown. That 





snd, had more poetical genius tl 


t 
be so. But The Gab of Brightness flickers with a light 
ike genius’s. The younger poet—Higgins is not far past forty 
; more about Irish folk music than anybody living. What 
welcome comrade he must have been t ats, who looked on 





ll poetry as song, was always contriving ways to get Irish poets’ 


verses sung among the people and possessed ¢ completely un- 





‘ar. Most of Higgins’ poems strike their own minor 








f 
musi we read the refrains, the uneven cadence, the doubled 
1] } y 

Here the all but sung 
2 f I words € thr h me 
( : fe, crying li 
I rt beat beat on the stubble. 
- 4 . = 
[know of no other modern poet whose pattern gives the effect 


f utmost simplicity which is found to depend on an intricate 


me of rhyme substitutes. Almost every poem rhymes within 








the line, within the word; and since the stress falls with apparent 
haphazardness the source of the harmony is seldom obvious. 
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Notice the concealment here: “[He] ceases to spy on what the | of o 


night has 4id, And while each timid thing creeps into bed....” | worl 
Higgins employs assonance very freely, the same vowel sound | poet 
repeated for end-rhyme, or the syllable before the feminine end- | disci 
ing, or vowels and consonants reversed, rearranged, to give a ture 
curiously unexpected chord, as: humours—music; bronze-plated an 
—blaze on. This all makes for an amazingly sensitive web of qT 
sound. Here, from Meath Men, is a stanza that illustrates al] | vivi 
the tricks: how 
Yet by the weirs that shiver with dark eels 1aste 
Dusk breaks in leaps of light; and salmon-snarers This 
Are nightly sharing fish in salley creels 
That merely seem a dream to Clare-men pose 


With the other important Irish poets of our time Higgins Mr. 
commands the quality of animation in verse, nearness to talk. | "8 
These poets share, too, a contempt for the expected emphases | ™ 4 


. ° ° . ° doy 
in form or idea, and a conscious pitch of thought away from the _ 
dewy shadows of the Celtic twilight. With raciness and mock- | § 4 
ery that often resemble the jaunty air of James Stephens when 0 


he was young, Higgins writes of the blessings of drink, the | ™ 4 
craziness of love, the beauty of the common world, the old | ™ 


Gaelic bards, of crossgrained, changing and unalterable Eire. |, = 


,» | em 
Kathleen Campbell ti 

faul 

; but 

GEORGE ABBE’S POEMS ne 

Wait for These Things, by George Abbe. Henry Holt & Co fou 
Wait for These Things, a first collection of poems, is a tran- me 


quil, reflective book in the romantic tradition. The entries fall 
roughly into three groups: poems about nature, which mirror 
the beauty of New England, about people, and about the evils 
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the | of our times. Mr. Abbe is happiest when writing of the physical 
" | world. His treatment of nature is much like that of the Romantic 
ind poets, particularly W ordsworth: nature is for him teacher and 
nd- | discipline; he returns to the scenes of his childhood to recap- 
> a | tre peace and joy, and he finds a power of restoration and solace 
ted in nature. 


of The poems about the New England scene are charming in their 
all | vivid detail and slow-moving, flexible music. Many of them, 


however, are damaged by serious faults of organization. For 
instance, the title poem is weakened by an incoherence of images. 
This lyric, as it is conceived, demands that the imagery be com- 
posed of sharp, realistic pictures drawn from nature. However, 


ins | Mr. Abbe introduces a vague image like “New moons and mists 
Tk. that give us understanding,” which means little, and later turns 
ses to an image that one might call metaphysical: “Wind roving 
the down the keyboard of the stars.” Thus the unity of the lyric 
se. is destroyed. 

en Other poems reveal further weaknesses in construction. Birds 
the in Autumn is written from the point of view of one looking at 
old | a autumn landscape. Suddenly the observer is given super- 


human eyesight; as he watches gray, lonely birds circle over 
empty oaks, he can see sorrow in their eyes. The lyric is also 


ell es 
faulty in that it purports to be about birds in a season of ruin, 
but by an elliptical transition it is unexpectedly dedicated to the 
spectator’s sadness. Early Bluebird has as its theme the cruelty 
found in nature: a hawk kills a bluebird. But this strong ten- 

an- sion is forgotten and the lyric is brought to a pretty resolution: 

fall But some of the breath of my body was taken 

ror And some of the blue of his body was left 

: Deep, deep in the blood where memories waken 
vils When bluebirds have flown and the heart is bereft. 
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Imperfections like these appear throughout the book. In fair- 
ness, it should be said that such blemishes mar better poems 
than those under observation. 

The studies in character, mostly of lonely, sensitive people 

rly 

posters than portraits. These poems might conceivably be im- 
proved by dialogue. The men and women never explain them- 
selves, and they almost never act. Mr. Abbe reveals them with 





whose dreams have not been realized, more nea 





limited insight and an untempered appreciation of their suffer 
ing. Of this group, Storekeeper is best. Although 





guished in characterization, the poem is partially redeen 
the excellent detail of the background. 

As the nature poems are quiet and personal and the sketches 
are of lonely people, one is not led to expect a consideration of 
the contemporary world. The inclusions in this group are bare 





of imagery and remind one more of essays than poems. In fac 
one admires them more for their sympathetic attitude toward 
suffering than for their poetry. Dream in This Quiet says that 
the individual exempt from the horrors of war cannot remair 
indifferent: “We must turn back and share.” These poems 
despite their awareness of the strife of our times, are not pessi 
mistic. What Generation? expresses the certainty that men will 
free themselves from the evils that enslave them; however, one 
cannot see the source of Mr. Abbe’s hope unless it is a faith 
that men have in them more good than evil 


Think you we can ever see them turned 
To the use of a handful of tyrants who learned 
Every art of their rule from the wits of the underfed? 


The best entries in the volume are Vantage Point and Winter 






Twilight, two admirable nature poems with philosophical im 
plications. Late Afternoon, though slighter, is an attractive 
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ful of the kind of writing that “cats and dogs can read,” a phrase 
of Marianne Moore’s which he does not tire of quoting, that 
he perpetrates the kind of writing that only cobras can digest 
and dons enjoy. As a result the reader, like little Alice, has to 
run breathlessly fast in order to stay in the same place, and he 
is frightened when he considers the extent of Mr. Blackmur's 
indebtedness to such overworked words as “distraught,” “obses 
sive,” “heuristic,” “saltatory,” “putative,” and “actualizing.” Os 
at least one occasion Mr. Blackmur confesses that his treatment 
is comparatively “highfalutin,” an admission which, had he made 
it to himself somewhat earlier, might have helped him to mend 
a defect which, to use a phrase of his own, is “basic only 

And yet, with all its faults, the book exhibits an appreciation 
of craftsmanship, an understanding of what the want of a bod; 
of received belief has meant to us as citizens and artists, a 
concern for the writer’s place in society and his reciprocal rela 
tions with it, which give his work a serious claim upon our 
attention. His evaluations are generally just, although he under 
estimates Housman and overestimates Mr. Prokosch, and 
witty, if in a rather heavyhanded fashion, only about Laura 
Riding. And when he escapes the labyrinthine involutions of 
his chosen style, he can produce good tropes and make notabl; 
sharp observations. Thus, in speaking of the “extraordinary 
sensual immediacy” of Leda and the Swan, he remarks that “the 
words meet and move like speaking lips,” and in analyzing San 
tayana’s novel, talks of “the final stiff strawflower of New Eng- 
land Puritanism.” His essay on Hardy is one of the most re 
warding pieces in the collection (which includes at least one 
omnibus review not worth reprinting either for the subject 
matter or its treatment). His point is that Hardy substituted 
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for tradition his “personal and crochety obsessions,” so that his 
sensibility was “violated by ideas,” and was yet sufficiently “locked 
in life’—an instance of Mr. Blackmur’s less fortunate images- 
to survive. The essay on Emily Dickinson is refreshing in its 
iconoclasm, while yet paying tribute where it is due. Here, too, 
in the article on Yeats, he sees the effect of a failing tradi 
tion, vitiating in the first instance, stimulating, however dan 
gerously, in the second. His review of The Letters of Mrs. Henry 


Adams abounds in delightful quotations which lead the reader 


to wonder why a man with so evident a feeling for apt descrip 
n and salty prose is so lame in his practice 
The essay on Henry Adams gives its title to the book. Per- 


haps if this, rather than the magniloquent obfuscations on T. E 
Lawrence, had been placed at the opening of the volume, one 
would have been more receptive to what follows, for, in spite 
of some flaws, it is a fine piece of elucidation. Adams’s value 
for us, says Mr. Blackmur, is that he used “unifying conceptions 
; working principles,” though completely aware that the values 


thus achieved were only “provisionally ascertained.” This 
his education, and his greatness lay in his effortful search 


ing, his responsiveness, leading ultimately to a knowledge that 


was an admission of ignorance, so that failure is seen as “the 
expense of gre: On closer scrutiny this acceptable paradox 
eems to resolve itself merely into the insistence that a man’s 


reach should exceed his grasp, or he is lik 


ely to find himself 
clutching what is scarcely worth exhibiting on his open palm 


This pia 


He has exceeded his grasp, but what he reached for was worth 





titude remains true of Mr. Blackmur’s own performance 


groping after, and what he found by the way worth looking at 
Babette Deutscl 
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ilbum both for those who like light verse and those who admire 


skillful reading 








' The Merchant of Venice, with Otis Skinner and Viola Allen 
1S ryt . . . pf . 

1 the Trial Scene (International Record Collectors’ Club, Bridge- 
In ” 


port, Conn.; one This lively presentation of almost the 
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Archibald MacLeish, Air Raid (Columbia Recording Corp. 
Bridgeport, Conn.; four 12”) and America Was Promises (Lin 
guaphone Institute, N. Y. C.; two ). MacLeish’s prophetic | 
verse play, Air Raid, was recorded from the first broadcast of 


it in October 1938, a few months after it was written. Done 


| vr 





in the form of a “spot” broadcast from a tenement roof in a b 
European town, Ai Raid is one of the finest radio or verse 
plays of our time, despite an occasional mawkish touch and des- 
pite elements which may make some listeners believe it to be toc 
horrible to be played now. (The horror—necessary and artistic f 


-was apparent from the first to those who, like the author 
had closely followed the fate of Madrid and other Republican 
Spanish cities.) MacLeish can combine the most effective factor 
of poetry, drama, and radio. One of his most skillful touches 
in Air Raid is his Alfred Hitchcock-like use of the scale-singing | 
woman's voice that becomes (“like a hoarse parody”) the motif 
of an air-raid warning siren. 

America Was Promises, one of MacLeish’s most recent poems 
reveals him again as sharply concerned with current affairs, this 
time projecting them against the background of the American 
as well as the recent European past. This album introduces the 
I Am an American series (featuring Mrs. Roosevelt, Einsteit 
Thomas Mann and others) which Linguaphone has made in 
collaboration with the Departments of Justice and Labor. The 
first half of the first MacLeish record has a program inaugurating 
the series and presenting the poet in a prose introduction t 
America Was Promises. MacLeish is an excellent reader 
recites his poem with a mastery of the rhythm and a fine sens 


of vocal phrasing Harry Thornton Moore 
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NEWS NOTES 


|’ IS a pleasure t 1 that audiences in the East will soon have an 
pportunity to see and hear Robinson Jeffers. Although no public 
announcement has been made at this writing, we have it on good au- 












thority that Mr. Jeffers v read and discuss his poetry at the Lit ary 
of Congress or ruary 27th, inaugurating a series of readings and talks 
by distinguished poets which will be the first of its kind ever held there 
We hear also that he has accepted several other engagements, at Harvard 


and elsewhere, and we hope that some of our Middle Western college 
ar societies will ble to detain him on his way east or west. 


is that Marianne Moore has received 








orial Award hoice which promises extremely 
this important prize. The award is approximately 
nn an lly from a trust established | I 
rt} jud thi were Alfrec 





. University is offering a prize of $100 for verse dram full 
length or one-act) and another of $50 ‘for a short play running twenty 
or twenty-five minutes and suitable for radio. Paul Muni will be the 
judge, and the contest closes April 15th. For a complete set of rules 
write to the Proc tor for Drama Awards, Stanford University, Calif. 

The Writers School, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City, announces 
a new worksho > course Joy Davidman, which will be devoted to the 
technique keting poetry, special attention to 
radio, broa ind other new medi I ill meet Thursday 
evenings at { ), beginning January 

Four of POET prize-winning contributors gave a joint program 
I Poetry Center, 92nd Street and Lexington Ave 


























ue, of 

2nd. The poets who talked and read from their work were 
Wy lff, Charles Wagner, H. Boner, and David Schubert. Amy 
acted as chairman. This was one of the regular i Thurs- 





vening pro 


held at the Poetry Center through 
The series has in i 


nearly all the well-known Americat 





British poets, and is undoubtedly the best thing of its kind w hich has 
been realized in this country. 

Louis MacNeice sailed recently for England after teaching for several 

at Cornell Although Mr. MacNeice is an Irish citizen and 

re not subject to conscription, he was anxious to return to London 





"Th Tramp, the poetry quarterly of Anacortes, Wash., announces the 
award of its annua! $25 prize to Troy Garrison of Los Angeles. The 
prize is given for a poem which has appeared in the magazine during 
the year by a poet who has not yet published a book of verse 

From the Cummington School, Cummington, Mass., comes an attractive 
hand-printed pamphlet, From This Hill, containing ten poems and a 
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short story by members of the Cummingtor 


an example of the interesting work in creat 
The Cummington all-expense summer sch 
ing has annually attracted much interest 
Our California readers may be int 
annual Robert Browning Px 








Redlands, which offers a total of $17 
first prize of $100 will be given for th 


dent of California who has not 


+ 


prize of $50 is restrictec 


third prize to students in junior coll 






submit o one unpublished poem 
i or theme Ent h 
mame and address of the author 


and grade) in a s 
Lawrence E. Nelson 


winners will be announced in April 
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